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THE CIRCULAR 

Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however. 
js to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
usa copy with his nameand residence written upon it.and the 
simple order, * Discontinue.’ 

Address ** THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”’ 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wishit, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Frees Datty Reticrovs Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer consfttuency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

3. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—imore effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal inits operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. ‘he Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalisia—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, 1nd for thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posel and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press. 


Che Oneida Community, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
mens Enameled Traveling-Bags; Palme 
,eaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT SORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green & Preserved 
RUITS AND VEGETABLES; 








ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS'’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 
Or lors for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
Will receive prompt attention. 
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Publications. 
THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 








who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 

octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 

Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Relivious topies of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth. Che Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Rel: tions to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &e.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
con vns, differing widely from those of the old Theology 
Allwho wish to anderstand Biste Communtsm—its constitu~ 


tional basis and prospects of success—should acquaint them 


selyes with the contents of this book. 

BI2LE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneila Association and its branches; presenting, 
in conneetion with their History, asummary view 
of ‘icir Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SEN; Explained and de- 
fidedby J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


“== Past Volumes of the Cireular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; andany of the 
above Publications may besent by mail to allparts 
of the country. 


The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa? proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Conn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

—-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body ; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community, 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT oF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 
—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build» much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—Tue Crrcvtar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 

The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 

interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 


with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of: Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurreetion of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
goings overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling togetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Sapper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 





ted to God 
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Confession of Religious Ex- 
perience. 
BY J..H. N. 
Reprinted from The Perfectionist, 1844, 








(Continued, ) 

In the spring, under a strong spiritual 
impulse, I left home suddenly, and trav- 
eled on foot to Albany. There I called 
on the Annesleys, and some other spirit- 
ualists, but found little to detain me, 
and soon began to inquire where I should 
next direct my steps. As I walked the 
street, ruminating on this question, a 
spiritual voice said to me, “Go South.” 
Immediately I set my face in that direc- 
tion and soon passed out of the city, 
taking the great highway toward Hud- 
son. A few miles distant from Albany, 
a young man, walking with a staff and 
budget, and presenting an appearance half 
way between that of a vagabond and a 
gentleman, overtook me. Each of us soon 
ascertained that the other was traveling 
without any definite destination ; and 
having naturally concluded to walk to- 
gether for the day, we fell into various 
conversation. It was not long before my 
fellow-traveler, presuming me to he as 
desperate an adventurer as himself, ac- 
tually proposed to me to join him in rob- 
bing on the highway. I replied that “I 
thought we could find a better way to 
get a living than that.” Soon afterward 
I introduced the subject of religion.— 
At first he plarted himself on Universa- 
list ground, saying that “he was not 
afraid thet he should be shut out of 
heaven.” I said, “There shall in no wise 
enter therein any thing that defileth, or 
worketh abomination, or maketh a lic.” 
He went on to defend his position, and 
I answered his arguments briefly, but so 
effectually, that in the course of half an 
hour he frankly abandoned Universalism, 
and with every indication of the deepest 
anxiety, wished me to tell him what he 
should do to-be saved. Then I preached 
to him Christ and salvation from sin, by 
grace through faith. He listened eager- 
ly, and asked questions in a manner 
that indicated an active apprehension of 
the truth which I presented. 

In the midst of this part of our con- 
versation, he exclaimed, “ Now I know 
the meaning of the dream which I had last 
night. I dreamed,” continued he, “ that 
I was standing in the open air witha 
crowd of persons, early in the morning, 
and looked toward the east ; and we saw 
a star arise, and the star went intoa 
cloud, and was obscured for a little 
while, but soon it arose above the cloud ; 
then it began to grow in size, and it be- 
came larger and larger, till at last it was 
a glorious sun. The people wondered, 
and were in great perplexity and fear, 
asking one another, What does this 
mean? Then (said he) an impulse 
seized me to speak, and I said loudly to 
the people, That is the siyn of the Son 
of man. I understood not what I was 
saying, and when I awoke, I wondered 
what could have put those words into my 





head ; for Bible language had been alto- 


gether foreign to my thoughts. But the 
dream made a great impression upon me, 
and I had not got rid of it when I over- 
took you.” 

This dream interested me more than 
dreams usually do, but I said little about 
it, and soon turned the conversation 
back to the claims of Christ and his 
power to save. The young man was now 
completely subdued and docile, and as 
he approached gradually the crisis of 
heart-surrender, his agony of mind be- 
came overwhelming. “Qh,” said he, 
“you know not what a sinner I have 
been ; I am afraid there is no hope for 
me.” ‘But I know,” said I “ that 
Christ came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners, to repentance.” He persisted in 
setting up his wickedness as a bar to his 
salvation, alleging that he had been far 
worse than ordinary sinners—an outcast 
from all decent society. I told him that 
Christ despised not the company of har- 
lots, and even declared that their chance 
of entering heaven was better than that 
of the Pharisee. “ But” said he “ what if 
I have been guilty of stealing ?” ‘“ Then 
your case,” said I “is no worse than that 
of the two thieves that were crucified 
with Christ ; and one of them was par- 
doned by him, and went stmight to 
Paradise with him.” Finally light began 
to break through his despair. We sat 
down on a grassy bank, and he covered 
his face with his hands, and wept in 
silence. At length he exclaimed, “ I see 
him! I see him!” “ Who is it that you 
see?” Tasked. “ Christ,” said he, and he 
put out his arms asif to clasp some 
visible person. Meanwhile his eyes were 
closed. He insisted that Christ in per- 
son was before him. I did not inquire 
particularly into the philosophy of this 
vision, but I conversed witb him about 
the change in his feelings, and found in 
him all the signs of a “young convert” 
of the most promising stamp. Our com- 
munion during the rest of our journey 
together, was very pleasant. 

Soon after the scene just described, he 
took from his pocket a wallet, several 
pieces of money, and a piece of tobacco, 
and threw them as far as he could over 
the fence into a field of bushes. I asked, 
with some astonishment, what he meant 
by that? “Why,” said he, “I stole 
those articles last night, and it seemed to 
me that I should take no comfort in 
using stolen money and stolen tebacco.”’ 
Then he went on to give me an account 
of his life. “ How glad,” said he, “ my 
mother will be to hear that I am a Christ - 
ian. She used to pray with me and pray 
for me, and she tanght me to pray and 
read the Bible ;. and she hoped and longed 
to see: me Lecome a Christian. But I 
was willful and wild, and at last I ran 
away from my home, and went on board 
a vessel, and became a sailor. After 
several voyages, I began to wander about 
the country from one city to another, 
working now and then to support myself, 
but spending much of my time in idle- 
ness, among dissolute fellows, and stealing 
when I had opportunity. At last I 





thought of robbing on the highway, as I 
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hinted to you. And now I am a Christ- 
ian. I will write to my mother as soon 
as I can, and tell her how I am changed. 
She knows not where I am, or whether I 
am alive or dead, and has not known for 
Thus he opened his heart 
He told me 
He 


many a year,” 
to me as we traveled on. 
his name, but I have forgotten it. 
said his mother lived in New Jersey. 

His plan now was to find a place where 
he could have steady employment for 
several months, that he might become 
settled in his habits, and obtain the 
means of clothing himself decently and 
going home. I did not altogether like 
this plan; for 1 was unwilling to part 
with him immediately, fearing that he 
might soon lose his present impressions, 
if left to the common influences of the 
world, But neither of us had any mon- 
ey, and probably he did not exactly rel- 
ish my way of traveling without any cer- 
tain prospect of food and shelter. Near 
night, we stopped at a village, where he 
made inquiries for a place to work, and 
succeeded in letting himself to a farmer 
for several months. I gave him the best 
advice I could, especially enjoining upon 
him to procure a Bible. Then I notified 
him that my responsibility for him was 
at anend, and he must bear his own 
burden. We parted with many expres- 
sions of affection. I went on my way, 
and never saw him afterwards. 

Crossing the river at Hudson, and tak- 
ing an easterly course, I arrived the next 
day at Pittsfield, Mass. Here I was hos- 
pitably received by Augustus Beach, a 
Baptist Elder, who had taken the New 
Haven paper and was much interested in 
its doctrines. I found him a spiritualist 
of the amiable sort, reflective and tender- 
hearted. We had much pleasant and 
profitable conversation during the few 
days which I passed at his house ; and 
the kindness with which he supplied my 
wants and commended me to God at 
parting, will ever be a pleasant remem- 
brance tome. He subsequently became 
a convert to Miller’s theory of the Second 
Advent, and wrote me several letters of 
warning in relation to that subject, which 
were distinguished more for their good 
spirit than their good sense, 

From Pittsfield I went to Southampton. 
There I learned from Sardis Chapman 
much that was new and alarming to me, 
about the strange proceedings of Perfec- 
ionists at Brimfield and Southampton. I 
had been prepared by the fiery judgment 
through which I had passed during the pre- 
ceding winter, to estimate correctly the 
character of those proceedings, and to 
take my stand firmly against them, even 
at the expense of renouncing fellowship 
with every Perfectionist in the world. 

After a short visit at Southampton, I 
went to New Haven, and boarded several 
weeks at Abiud Tuttle’s. Dutton (with 
his wife) was in the city. He was just 
then at the turning-poirt of his career. 
Not long before, he had been deeply in- 
volved in the foolish proceedings to which 
allusion has been made, and a reaction 
toward legality had probably commenced. 
He was becoming a cold Perfectionist, 
end had returned to the occupation in 
which he had been engaged before he 
«“ommenced studying for the ministry, 
that of a journeyman printer. 

Boyle also was at this time preparing 
‘o withdraw from the business of prop- 
agating the doctrine of holiness. The 


prospects of the cause were very discour- 
aging, and he was looking toward other 
fields. He had stopped the paper in 
March previous, (this was the summer 
of 1836,) and had gone into mechanical 
business at Newark. He came to New 
Haven, however, while I was in that 
region; and in conversation with him 
and Dutton, I referred to the case of 
the disciples, who, iu despair of the cause 
of their Master, after his death, seemed 
to have turned back to their old em- 
ployment of fishing ; (John 21:3 ;) and 
I told them that whatever they might 
do, I for one, should not “go a fishing.” 
I felt that the darkest time was not 
the time for me to desert my post ; 
and I resolved to labor, alone if necessa- 
ry to repair the breaches of cur cause. 

In this spirit, I went in the course 
of the summer, to Prospect, at the 
solicitation of the brethren there, and 
labored among them for several weeks, 
“teaching publicly and from house to 
house, warning every one night and day 
with tears.” I made an earnest effort to 
exorcise the death-like spirit of antino- 
mianism which had fallen on believers 
there, as elsewhere, and to gather them 
into unity and order. My heart was 
burdened with an agony of desire that 
Christ might be honored in his saints, 
and that a standard might be lifted 
up against the flood of iniquity which 
was coming in. The experiment was 
not very successful, and I went away at 
length in much sorrow. But I had 
cleared my own soul of responsibility, 
and I was not disheartened. 
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The Century, defending its position in reference 
to Theodore Parker, says: 

‘“We prefer the conclusion that differences of 
opinion on points of doctrine are immaterial— 
that universal conformity -in religious belief is a 
myth of theology, and nota law of God.” 

If this is a true conclusion, Christianity is a fail- 
ure. But itis not irue. If there is any one fact 
about the Gospel of Christ which more than 
another stamps it as from God, it is that it pro- 
duces unity of faith, of opinion and of life in those 
who receive it. Unity of heart and mind with 
Christ and with all believers, is the very essence 
of the teachings of the New Testament. In his 
prayer for his disciples, Christ says: ‘‘ Neither 
pray I for these alone; but for them also which 
shall believe on me through their word: that they 
all may be one.” Paul declares emphatically, 
‘there is ove body, and one Spirit, even as ye are 
called in one hope of your calling ; one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one Godand Father of a!l, who 
is above all, and through all, and in youall.” The 
continuous exhortation of all the apostles to the 
believers of the Primitive Church was to unity . 
not that kind of unity which tolerates all shades 
and kinds of faith and opinion after the manner of 
modern latitudinarian religionists, but unity in one 
faith, the faith of Christ ; in ene mind, the mind 
of Christ. To be a follower uf Christ to-day, re- 
quires the reception of the same pure, one faith 
which Paul preached, the same oneness of heart, 
life, mind, for which Christ prayed. These things 
are not myths of theology ; they are the very 
core of the Gospel.—rt. L. P. 
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Out-Door Notes. 





June, 25, 24, 25.—Bnght days, full of summer 
glory. The rich sunshine floods the landscape 
far and near with beauty. The distant hills 
loom up through the dreamy haze, the nearer 
woods are pervaded by the influence of silent 





growth, whilo the meadows which the eye takes 
in are full of the thousand forms of grasses, of 





gowans and clover blossoms. Over all the great 
firmament curves its everlasiing arch; its blue 
depthe softened by a golden mystery of vapor, | 
which hangs like a veil between us and all far-off | 
things. The eye may sweep over the vast level | 
of wooded country that stretches away to the | 
northern hills. here the rising landscape fades | 
into the sky, suggesting to the mind visions of | 
the unknown and remote. To the south we look 
up between ranges of Madison hills, to where, 
among the higher lands, are the springs that 
feed the Susquehanna. The hills as they sweep 
away from us seem to trend toward each other 
and form as they grow remote and invisible, a 
gateway to fairer climes and more fervid skies. 
A few clouds in the varied and ever-varying forms 
of cumulus and cumulostratus go lazily along the 
horizon like the chariots of some royal procession, 
journeying to distant realms; and one almost 
wishes as he watches their stately and unresting 
march, to go with them and visit the wvundrous 
east. We wander away in imagination, as we 
watch their receding forms, over wide ocean, to 
sunny Italy, to Greece, to Palestine—central land 
in all Christian memories—and, resting on Lib- 
anian hight, our eye surveys those scenes of an- 
cient empire and historic glory. But to come 
home to things of the hour, these are busy days 
with us. The strawberry season is at its hight, 
and acres of delicious fruit, ripened by this 
golden sunlight, wait on the harvester’s hand 
Picking, marketing, preserving and eating straw- 
berries, are the order of the day. Messrs. Ham- 
ilton and Seymour superintend the gathering, and 
Messrs. Thacker and Olds have charge of the pre- 
serving. This latter branch is an interesting and 
attractive one, both in itself and from the fact 
that it gives us summer fruits in winter—bring- 
ing to our table cheer when the frost-king reigns 
the perishable fruits of the summer months, 
with much of their original freshness and flavor. 
Mcantime visitors come by the score and view our 
grounds and hear our music and regale themselves 
with strawberries and cream ; and few who come 
miss the chance to taste the sun-kissed cones of 
aromatic lusciousness.——Messrs. B. and H. are 
engaged in improving our water works. Bet- 
ter arrangements have been required to secure 
the supply of water at the springs, and its delivery 
in the purest and freshest condition, than were at 
first made. These are in the course of construc- 
tion and promise to be satisfactory. The dis- 
tributing reservoir has been built and presents 
quite a pleasant and ornamental feature in our 
grounds. It is a neat octagon structure, built of 
stone, rising some ten or twelve feet above the 
ground, prettily covered with green turf. When 
overgrown with ivy and flowering climbers it will 
be more picturesque and less suggestive of solid 
Egyptian massiveness than at present. By the 
way the grounds around the springs form the 
most pleasant portion of our domain, so far as the 
natural scenery is concerned. Irregular hills and 
sweet little valleys, with a grove uf young maples, 
butternuts, elms and hemlocks in the midst, 
where birds do congregate and wild flowers grow 
—a place for a cottage, and a park; for picnics 
and pleasant walks ; for little fish-ponds, vines, 
green-houses and graperies. It is away from the 
creek and the atmosphere seems dryer and more 
balmy than on the lower plateaus. As we ex- 
tend our fruit culture in the vicinity, as we are 
already doing, we may have a house there with 
chance for pleasant interchange-———Among the 
new things about our mansion this season we note 
a pretty cast-iron fountain in the flower-garden. 
It is fitted with several different heads and may 
be made to discharge now a single jet, now six 
or eight, now a column of spray. What is pret- 
tier on a bright summer day than the play of 
a fountain sparkling with silvery sheen! Its mu- 
sic falls on the ear as welcome as the song of birds 
or the cadence of zephyrs amid forest leaves. 
The annual growth of trees and shrubs is gradu- 
ally adding to the pleasantness of our grounds, 
and as we add new varieties aud extend our plant- 
ing this will more znd more be the case.——The 
farmers and carpenters have been repairing a barn 
on the new farm, preparatory to the haying seas .n. 
Hoeing is goingon. In common with the country 
at large our crops look well. The promise for 
fruit is also large and cheering, rewarding the 
patience of the horticulturist. 





—The gallant Robert of Lincoln who was so at- 
tentive and friendly last year—favoring us with 
his song and company as we traveled back and 
forth between garden-gate and creek-side, has 
come back to his old haunts; and having with 
his brown mate established his new nest and at- 
tended to the preliminary domesticities, has re- 


meets them at almost any hour they may appear. 
He seems to have lost none of his former gal- 
lantry (we are disposed to thik it is the same 
bird ; if it 1s another his habits in this respect 
are ihe same as his predecessors). He is 
always on the lookout; whether perched on the 
tall elms or on some spire of grass, he notes our 
hat above the willow hedge, and on he comes; 
and perching on the top of the little elms by the 
side of the walk he begins a burst of song, and as 
we come near sweeps round to the next tree, and 
so on for several trees ; or, perhaps satisfied with 
a single salute he is off to une of the large trees 
in the meadow, and there watches till we are 
past his cstates.—rT. L, P. 





Talking and Writing. 





A man never knows what he has _read until he 
has either talked about it or written about it. Talk- 
ing and writing are digestive processes which are 
absolutely essential to the mental constitution of 
the man who devours many books. But it is not 
every man that can talk. Talking implies, first 
of all, a readiness on the part of the speaker, and 
next, a sympathetic listener. It is therefore as a 
digestive process the most @ifficult, if it is the 
most rapid, in its operation. Writing is a differ- 
ent affair; aman may take his time to it, and 
not require a reader; he can be his own reader. 
It is an easier, although more formal, process of 
digestion than talking. It is in everybody’s 
power; and everybody who reads much makes 
more or less use of it, because, as Bacon says, if 
he does not write, then he ought to have extra- 
ordinary faculties to compensate for such neglect. 
It is in this view that we are to understand the 
complaint of a well-known author that he was 
ignorant of a certain subject, and the means by 
which he was to dispel his ignorance—namely, 
by writing onit. It isin this view that the 
monitorial system of instruction has its great 
value—to the monitors it is the best sort of teach- 
ing. It is from the same point of view that Sir. 
William Hamilton used to lament the decay of 
teaching asa part of the education of students 
at the universities. In the olden time it was 
necessary to the obtaining of a degree that the 
graduate should give evidence of his capacity as a 
teacher ; and in the very titles of his degree, as 
magister, and ductor, he was designated a 
teacher. A man never knows anythivg, Sir Wil- 
liam used to say, until he has taught it in some 
way or other—it may be orally, it may be by 
writing a book. It is a grand truth, and points 
a fine moral. Knowledge is knowledge, say the 
philosophers; it is precious for its own sake, it 
is an end tv itself. But nature says the opposite. 
Knowledge is not knowledge until we use it: it 
is not ours until we have brought it under the 
command of the great social facuity, speech; we 
exist for society, and knowledge is null until we 
give it expression, and in so doing make it over 
to the social instinct.— Blackwood. 


To which may be added that knowledge is val- 
uable only as the servant of love. “ Knowledge 
puffeth up, but charity (love) edifieth.”” Knowl- 
edge is to be sought for only that it may 
be made the means of promoting love and fellow- 
ship with God and one another. In itself and 
without reference to thcse higher ends, it has no 
abiding value. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 








From Europe. 


The latest advices from Europe are to the 13th. 
The Great-Eastern was to sail on the 16th. 
The Neapolitan troops were evacuating Paler- 
mo, according to the terms of capitulation. 

Garibaldi, it wus stated, had established a 
Provisional Government, and issued a decree 
calling all Sicilians, between the ages of 17 and 
50, to arms. 
The King of Naples had invoked the interven- 
tion of the five great Powers to guarantee the 
integrity of his dominions. They had replied. 
however, that they did not intend to interfere 
in the cunflict, .except, if possible, to stop the 
effusion of blood, without siding with either party 

There is great enthusiasm for Garibaldi in Eng- 
land. The London Times is among the foremost 
in his praise. 

The Sardinian Senate had approved the treaty 
ceding Savoy and Nice to France. 

The evacuation of Italy by the French troops 
was completed. 
The Presidential Question. 
The great Democratic party has split in twd. 
The Convention which adjourned from Charles- 
ton to Baltimore, met at the latter place on the 
18th. After several days spent in confusion and 
uproar, it was finally broken up by the secession of 
the southern delegates, The two factions then pro- 
ceeded to nominate separate tickets, with the 
following result: the northern or Douglas wing 
of the party nominated Stephen A. Douglas of 
Ill. for President, and Herschell V. Johnson of 
Ga., for Vice President; the seceders nominated 





newed attentions to his former friends, and daily 


John C. Breckenridge of Ky., the present Vice 
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President for President, and Joseph Lane of Ore- 
gon for Vice President. There are now four tick- 
ets in the field; viz., Lincoln and Hamlin, Bell 
and Everett, Douglas and Johnson, Breckenridge 
and Lane. The Republicans in view of the dis- 
traction which prevails in the Democratic camp, 
are begioning to be quite hopeful of success. There 
is, however, a possibility that, among the multi- 
plicity of candidates, no one will obtain a major- 
ity of the electoral votes, and the election will 
goto the House of Representatives, where the 
result will be extremely doubtful. 

The Cattle Disease. 

The Springfield Republican thinks that the ex- 
citement in Massachusetts concerning the pleuro- | 
pneumonia is subsiding, and that there is no cause | 
for general alarm. There does not at present 
appear to be positive evidence that the disease in 
Massachusetts has spread beyond the limits which 
it occupied two months ago, and the feeling that 
it can be controlled and finally eradicated by 
efficient and proper measures seems to be gaining 
ground. 

Navigation in the North-west. 

The Nor‘wester, a newspaper published at Fort 
Garry, the heart of the Selkirk Setticment, British 
America, announces the arrival of the new Steam- 
boat Anson Northup at that place, being her first 
trip this season. Two winters ago the man 
whose name she bears, ran her up Crow Wing 
River, a tributary of the Mississipp', as high as 
possible, and thénce transported her on sledges 
over the ninety miles between that point and the 
head waters of the Red River, near the mouth of 
the Cheyenne, where the pieces were put to- 
gether, and the boat launched in the early spring. 
She made a successful trial trip last summer, and 
was afterward purchased by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company authorities at Fort Garry, and Messrs. 
Burbank and Blakeley, express men and stage 
proprietors at St. Paul; and this summer she 
begins regular trips from Fort Garry to George- 
town the head of navigation on the Red River, 
at which point she connects with stages to St. 
Paul. The trip from St. Paul to Fort Garry can 
now be made in about nine days. Among re- 
sults which will follow the successful opening of 
navigation on the Red River, and of the estab- 
lishment of an overland express route from St. 
Paul to Georgetown, The World notes the fol- 
lowing : 

In the first place, the great bulk of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s imports and exports 
will hereafter be sent (as from the first moment 
of the Anson Northup’s success they have been 
intended to be) by this route: Steamboat on Red 
River, cart brigades to St. Paul, St. Paul to 
New-York and England. This route thus super- 
sedes the long and tedious voyages of the Compa- 
ny’s vessels by the way of Hudson’s Bay to York 
Factory, which have been annual since the days 
of the Charleses. 

In the second place, all the trade of the Red 
River settlement is secured to the United States. 
Neither the route by Hudson’s Bay nor the pro- 
posed improvements in the rout from Fort Garry 
t Fort William and Canada, north of the great 
lakes, can for a moment compete with this which 
18 now so auspiciously opened. 

“In the third place the continual passing to and 
fro, the growing trade between the half-breeds 
and the people of St. Paul, rapidly tend, as the 
increasing emigration to North-western Min- 
nesota during the present year plainly shows, to 
populate the beautiful valleys of the State whence 
flow the head waters of the Mississippi, of the 
Winnipeg river-system, and of the St. Lawrence. 


Railways in India. 

A report to the British Secretary of State on 
railways in India, to the end of the year 1859, 
has been presented to Parliament. We quote 
from the Evening Post the following facts, gath- 
ered from the report: 

It appears from this report that the length of 
railways completed and opened in India to the 
close of the year 1859 was 432 miles; that the num- 
ber of passengers carried last year was 2,722,382; 
and that the receipts from passenger trafficamount- 
ed to £157,431. The total amount of capital now 
paid up and lodged with the government is £27 
079,712. 

The East India Railway, from Calcutta to Del- 
hi, with numerous branches, will be 1,338 miles 
in length when completed. The object of this 
main line is to provide a great highway for politi- 
eal and commercial purposes from the capital of 
the empire to its northwestern provinces. It is 
expected that it will be finished in the year 1862. 

The great Indian Peninsular Railway, when com- 
pleted, will be twelve hundred and sixty-six miles 
in length. The object of this undertaking 1s to 
assist in establishing a permanent and speedy 
means of communication for political and com- 
mercial purposes between the capitals of the three 
Presidencios, and to conncct the great cotton- 
growing districts of Central India with the seaport 
of Bombay. It is expected that this line will be 
completed in the year 1863. 





jeight hundred and fifty miles in length. It will 
| unite the Madras and Bombay Presidencies. It is 


lexpected to effect great political services, and to 
vpen out large districts of country to commerce. 
| A large part of this line of railway is expected to 
| be opened during the present year. 


Matters of Mention. 

..-- James S. Spaulding, Esq., formerly one of 
ithe editors of the Courier & Enquirer, is the 
| Editor-in-chief of “The World,’ the new daily 
paper in New York. He is said to be assisted by 
Richard Grant White, the Shakspearian scholar; 
and M. M. Marble, formerly of the Boston Jour- 
nal, and more recently connected with the Eve- 
ning Post. Alexander Cummings Esq., formerly 
of the Philadelphia Bulletin, is mentioned as the 
publisher. 

.... Yale College is fortunate this year. Jas. 
E. Sheffieid of New-Haven, his presented to the 
scientific department a handsome edifice, prepared 
at great expense, the donation being, with one ex- 
ception, the largest in the history of the College. 
Oliver F. Winchester has given three thousand 
dollars to the same (scientific) department, and 
the heirs of J. A. Hillhouse have donated a lot 
of land a mile north of the College, as a suitable 
site for an observatory. Valuable presents have 
likewise been made to the College library. 

....Scarcely had the public ceased wondering 
at the wonderful operation of raising a whole 
block of buildings in Chicago at one time—per- 
haps the greatest weight ever moved by man’s in. 
genuity since the world began—when they are 
called upon to wonder at a still more marvelous 
operation, and that in the same department of 
science. It is well known that the mode usual- 
ly adopted to raise houses, was by the simple ap- 
plication of the hand screw; the larger the build- 
ing the greater the number of the screws. The op- 
eration was exceedingly slow, and a great num- 
ber of hands were required to work the screws. 
Generally it took from twelve to twenty days to 
complete the operation of screwing up and pack- 
ing about s1x feet. 

A short time ago a gentleman from Sacramento 
city presented himself to the citizens of Chicago, 
and offered to raise up buildings by a new pro- 
cess, and in an incredibly short time. Ile speed- 
ily found an opportunity to test his invention, 
went to work with a will in boring the founda- 
tions of a four-story building, and having made 
his apertures, inserted hydraulic cylinders, lifting 
about six inches, about eight inches apart under 
the whole of the walls. These were connected 
with each other, and with avery powerful hy- 
draulic press standing on the sidewalk, by means 
of copper tubes. All being ready, a single man 
commenced pumping the water into all the cylin- 
ders, and in less than an hour gradually and 
steadily up rose the whole building fully twelve 
inches! A couple of screws were then placed un- 
der each block, the packing readjusted, and again 
the press went to work, repeating the same ope- 
ration, till in a tithe of the time usualiy required. 
and with the assistance of but two men the 
building was elevated to the required hight.— 
Who will put a limit to the power of man? It 
is said that the Tremont House is about to be 
raised by this wonderful operation.—Chicago pa- 
per. 

.... It is stated that the widow of John 
Brown, has received $30,000 from her colored 
sympathizers in Hayti. 
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Notes of Evening Meetings. 


PHONOGRAPHICALLY TAKEN BY W. A. H, 


SOCIAL DISCUSSION. 
Wednesday Evening, June 20. 

G.—I conceive that the Lord does not wish to 
debar mankind at all from social enjoyment, or to 
put them under any unnecessary restrictions. 
What he requires is that they should give him 
the control of their affectional nature, and take him 
into partnership with them in respect to their 
social experience. Every one I am confident will 
in the course of his religious life come to a crisis 
in which he will find it necessary to surrender 
himself to God on this point. Persons may 
grow up here in the Community, and give 
up as they progress this, that and the other 
thing for the truth; but sincerity does not 
reach its full depth until it masters the mas- 
ter-passion; and there is certain to come a 
time when they are called upon to give up their 
own will and way in respect to amativeness.— 
They are called to this not unnecessarily, and for 
the purpose of imposing arbitrary restraint of 
any kind, but because it is necessary to make 
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reached, and all is given up for Christ, and his 
partnership is accepted in respect to their social 
natures, then the promise holds good, that “ they 


matter; let us be thorough in trying the gospel 
plan of giving up all for Christ, and accepting 
him in the place of all other attractions, and not 
turn back till we have fairly tested the promise, 
I believe every one who has ever done s® has re- 
ceived an hundred-fold. 

E. H. H.—Mr. Noyes has made a distinction 
between fellowship and love—between what is 
called in the New Testament, “brotherly love” 
and the attraction of the sexes; and he has la- 
bored much to impress us with the idea that fel- 
lowship or brotherly love is the most important. 
I have been led lately to consider that true fel- 
lowship is the only permanent and secure founda- 
tion for the love of the sexes to rest upon. In 
order to make social freedom good and safe, we 
need to have, first, true union and fellowship 
with the Lord; and if our hearts are thus drawn 
out, we skall find ourselves in good brotherly 
fellowship with one another; and on tho basis of 
that, properly comes social attraction between the 
sexes. When social attraction does not tend tu 
increase our union with Christ and fellowship 
with all, it is not good; andI am certain that 
wherever the attraction between man and woman 
takes precedence of universal fellowship or broth- 
erly love, it will svon run out and prove itself 
unprofitable. There will be trouble in the flesh. 
This is doubtless one reason why fellowship be- 
tween the young and young is not likely to be 
good; because they are liable to lose sight of the 
importance of brotherly love and fellowship in 
the Lord. I think that wherever the Lord is 
sincerely invited to enter social partnerships, 
there loye will be healthy and work beneficially. 

N.—It is also important to consider that love 
between the sexes cannot be healthy except where 
criticism is admitted. One has said that love 
should be subordinated to Christ, and another has 
said that love must be made subordinate to broth- 
erly or universal, fellowship. Both of these 
things involve the admission of the spirit of cri- 
ticism. They both turn us toward the ascending 
fellowship, and that necessarily brings criticism 
withit. There is not, and cannot be, any such thing 
as healthy love, that which will abide, except where 
it is, as you may say, fanned in the spirit of truth, 
which is the spirit of criticism. Love, in the 
natural and worldly state is very much given to 
flattery. Between young persons, particularly, 
flattery and worship of one another, are very prom- 
inent. That kind of love cannot possibly be truth- 
ful, and cannot be permanent. Jt is only love that 
admits and invites criticism, which will be en- 
during. 

G.— As I understand it, this whole Commun- 
ity movement has resulted from the fact that its 
founder at the commencement of his course in the 
truth, surrendered himself to God in a different 
manner from what people generally do—that he 
was more thorough in yielding his will withvut re- 
serve, including a distinct surrender of his pas- 
sional nature, and Christ tvok possession of it; 
and from that time there has been a gradual pro- 
gress toward our present position. So I am con- 
fident that every man who sincerely confesses 
Christ in his social life, will steadily go forward, 
and improve in all right directions. He may have 
trials and difficulties, and make mistakes, but he 
will still be moving in the true course. He will 
find himself growing w the spirit of fellowship 
and the spirit of criticism that have been spoken 
of ; and whatever eddies and shallows he may get 
into, he will be sure to find his way out of them 
into the broad current that leads to improvement 
and perfection. He is certain, five years hence, 
tu be in a be.ter state than he is at the present 
time—to have more love, more faith, and more 
freedom. Such is the consequence of sincere 
faith in Christ in respect to this department of 
our life, according to all the experience which 
has come under my observation. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
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A. W. Carr, who has been rusticating a few 
days in Northern Vermont, gives in a private let- 
ter, the following account cf 

A Visit to Mansfield Muuntain. 





Fletcher, Vt., June 19, 1860. 
Dear Bro. L:——Yesterday morning [ arose 
before four o’clock, and finding the day opening 








Yhe Madras Railway, when completed, will be 


them spiritual and draw them into more perfect 


acquaintance with God. And when this point is 





| was willing to act as my guide. We started a lit- 
shall receive an hundred fold, and shall inherit | tle before six. 
everlasting life.” I should like to encourage per-| tain, it presented a most splendid appearance.— 
sons to sincerity and patience in respect to this | The atmusphere was so clear that the mountain 


a 


tain. Mr. K. was to take me in his carriage to 
the foot of the mountain ; but I expected to make 


the ascent alone, unless | could find some one wh 


As we came in sight of the moun- 


seemed close at hand, and on either side of it lay 
a great cloud, leaving only the very highest points 
and the lower part towards us exposed to view, 
and looking like two immense snow-banks. Mr. 
K. remarked that he had never seen any thing 
like it, and certainly, it was the grandest sight of 
the kind Lever beheld. When we reached Mr. 
B.’s, Mr. K.’s nephew, we found him at home and 
engaged him to act as my guide. We were for- 
tunate in this, as in a few minutes more he would 
have been off to a neighboring village. We drove 
on about two miles further, as far as we could go 
with a team, when Mr, K. returned to Mr. B.'s, 
his lameness not permitting him to ascend the 
mountain with us. Wo began the ascent a little 
before nine o’elock, and did not reach the top til! 
a quarter past 12, P. M., having been three hours 
and twenty minutes going up. Instead of going 
up by the “Great Slide,” as is customary, we 
went wp on what is known as the “ Burnt Ridge.” 
an apparently naked ledge of rocks, lying a iittle 
to the south of the Slide. The route was a now 
one even to my guide, and it proved a long and 
difficult one. IIe chose it from the representa- 
tions of a neighbor of his; but it proved different 
from what he had expected. The Ridge from be- 
low looked naked, but we found it covered, a large 
part of the way, with loose, dead timber, and scrub- 
by underbrush, through which we had to make 
our way as best we could. However, we got 
along with it.very well, and on the whole did not 
regret taking the route, as it gave us some good 
views, and a new experience in mountain travel- 
ing. 

When we reached the top, it was enveloped in 
a thick cloud, and we took advantage of this time 
to find the spring, which is in a small ravine on 
the south side of the peak, and eat the lunch 
which we had brought with us, and for which, ns 
you may suppose, we had a guod appetite. By 
the time we had finished our lunch, the cloud had 
passed away and returned no more, giving us an 
excellent opportunity to enjoy the view, which 
we were not slow to improve. Rarely, indeed, is 
there a clearer atmosphere than we had yester- 
day, objects at the distance of seventy-five ora 
hundred miles coming within the range of the 
naked eye. On the east, the White Mountains 
were dimly visible; while at the west, the lofty 
Adirondacks loomed up to view. At the north, 
or west of north, we could see several Canadian 
Mountains, une of which, my guide declared, was 
Montreal mountain; but I was not certain of this. 
as that mountain might easily be confounded with 
the Beloei mountains, which lie a few miles eas- 
terly of Montreal. North and east of us the State 
is covered with detached mountains, while at the 
south they seem grouped tozether more into a 
range. The noted peak called ‘‘Camel’s Rump” 
forms a prominent feature in the landscape.— 
Lake Champlain, specked with beautiful islands, 
could be seen nearly its entire length, adding much 
to the view in that direction. But I wil! not en- 
ter into a lengthy description of all that I saw 
while on this grand old hill. Let it suffice that I 
was delighted with the scene, as I know you would 
have been, and felt myself amply rewarded for 
the arduous labor of the trip. I saw more of 
Vermont than I shall probably again see for a long 
time. : 

If the view from old Mansfield, thought [. 
is so grand and imposing, what must it be from 
the top of Chimborazo, Dhawalageri, and other 
monsters among mountains? Certainly, such 
scenes are calculated to impress most deeply, the 
reverent mind with a sense of the grandeur and 
magnificence of God’s works, as well as his minute 
attention to the gratitication of his children in ali 
suitable ways. How such a mind as Humboldt’s 
could witness so many such scenes, and not recog- 
nize in their creation an all-wise, all-powerful 
and benevolent God, is certainly strange. There 
must be a dark, hard place about one’s heart, not 
to have it warm with emotions of reverence and 
adoration on such occasions. 

Iiust not omit to mention that an enter- 
prising Yankee has built, during the present sea- 
son, quite a large Hotel on the top of the moun- 
tain, near the peak tuat is called “ ‘The old Man’s 
Nose”, about a mile south from the principal peak. 
and very likely will make a handsome thing of 11, 
as this is getting to be a great place of resort dur- 
ing the warmer part of the year. There was 4 





auspiciously, determined to visit Mansfield Moun- 
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years since, which paid very well and induced the 
man to build a larger establishment. 

We bogan the descent about 3 o'clock, coming 
down by way of the Great Slide, and were an 
hour and 40 minutes in reaching the place where 
my guide left his horse. I need hardly tell you 
that I experienced a great »ense of relief when 
we reached the level ground once more, as the de- 
scent had been particularly trying to the knees, 
Those of our folks who have visited the mountain 
will appreciate the danger and difficulty of com- 
ing down the Great Slide, which is TI am told 
worse than going up. 

We took supper at Mr. B.’s and arrived home 
with Mr. K. about half past seven, thankful for 
God’s good providence over us. Every thing 
seemed to go off well, so that we returned, as we 
had been throughout the day, in good spirits. 

Yours ever, A. W. C. 





The Daily Prayer Meeting in Fulton Street. 

The Daily Noon Prayer Meeting which was es- 
tablished during the financial crisis in the fall of 
1857, in the Old Dutch church, Fulton St., New- 
York, ig still continued, maintaining much of its 
original interest. It is an interesting fact that a 
meeting of this character should exist for over 
two years in the heart of the business portion of 
New York city, sustained in large part by bus- 
iness men. It is probably doing more good than 
mary more pretentious religious institutions. We 
take the following description of the meeting from 
The World: 


This meeting is, in many respects, very pecul- 
iar, and in other respects it is like all other daily 
prayer meetings. At ten minutes to 12, M., but 
few persons are seated here, and those through 
the room. As the time approaches for commen- 
cing the services, the room fills up rapidly, and at 
a few minutes after twelve, the hour of beginning, 
the room is crowded in every part. 

The leader opens with singing three or four 
stanzas of a hymn, reading ten or twelve verses of 
scripture, and ashort prayer. Then he reads, at 
once, all the requests for prayer; calls attention 
to the rules of the meeting—addresses and prayers 
to be confined to five minutes, at most; invites 
all strangers to participate freely in the exercises ; 
asks prayer specially for the impenitent, who may 
be present; announces that the meeting is open, 
and calls for immediate prayer to be offered for 
the objects which have been presented. For all 
this, by the rules, he is only allowed ten minutes. 

The meeting is now in the hands of the mem- 
bers, composing it. The prayers are brief, and to 
the point; earnest, hopeful, unpretending, simple, 
sincere. All hearts seem to have been moved to 
prayer in the opening exercises, and especially by 
the reading of the requests, which evidently come 
from burdened hearts. Prayer is felt to be the 
spirit and occupation of the meeting. 

The meeting is always impatient of speeches, 
harangues, and even exhortations, unless pertain- 
ing to matters in hand. Thisimpatience is mani- 
fested by an almost involuntary turning the eyes 
to the clock, to see if the allotted five minutes are 
not well nigh exhausted. All the exercises are 
as if men new the value of time, and much is to 
be crowded into the hour. Everything is earnest, 
pithy, straightforward and solemn. No man can 
mistake the temper and spirit of the meeting as 
he hears what is uttered. No one can doubt that 
an unseen power has unsealed the deepest fountains 
of all those hearts. 


Sometimes, not often, a wet blanket comes 
down upon the meeting, in the shape of some 
snatches of a highly prized sermon, which was 
preached by some country pastor, or ambitious 
young metropolitan, un the last Sabbath. It has 
an awful experiment to make, and is never made 
but once by the same individual. The impropr- 
ety, or mistake, is felt so keenly, by the man who 
makes it, though it be impossible to define the 
manner in which he finds it out, that he often 
stops short, or comes hurriedly toa pause, and 
sits down discomfited. The wet blanket is a 
thing of rare occurrence. Prayer, requests for 
prayer verbally offered, and stirring appeals fol- 
low each other in such swift succession, that 
when the reader rises to read the closing hymn, 
we are surprised to find that it wants only five 
minutes to one o’clock. Hearts have been moved. 
Tears have been shed. Desires have been 
awakened, known only to God, and new measures 
of spiritual strength have been gained, fitting men 
for the great duties of life, and not unfrequently, 
in some soul, efernal life has been begun. 

The Fulton street daily prayer meeting is un- 
pretending. It makes use of no sensation meas- 
ures, yet every day the tone of feeling is most 
profound. Men often come, ina state of utter 
unconcern; they sit down a few minutes, anda 
most solemn and deep impression comes over 
them, they cannot tell why, which leads to con- 
viction and conversion in the soul. ‘lhe meeting 
is sustained by the Collegiate Reformed Dutch 
Church with a marked liberality; not a dime is 
asked from those who attend. Yet the mecting 
is a Union prayer-meeting, attended by all denom- 
inations of Christians ; and all feel themselvs wel- 
come. The leaders are selected from all evangeli- 
cal churches, and more commonly from the ranks 
of business men in the city, for whose benctit 
the meeting was specially intended. There are 
always more or less ladies present, and their 


presence is esteemed a welcome feature of the 
meeting. 





and FE vil. 


Good 


Evil, anxious, waits the morrow 
For its golden day ; 

Good improves the shining present. 
Trusting no delay. 


Evil fears the solemn curtain 
Midnight o’er it flings ; 

Good enjoys a day celestial 
While the night-bird sings. 


Evil, in the stormy winter, 
Pants for summer bloom; 

Good, with summer in its bosom, 
Smiles at winter’s gloom. 


Evil, startled by its thunder, 
From the future flies ; 

Good, enchanted, through its vista 
Sees the halcyon skies. 


Evil, in the night of sorrow, 
Only doubts and fears ; 

Good, unshaken, feels an angel 
Wipe away its tears. 


Evil buys of cheating pleasure 
Pain without release ; 

Good, by inward conquest noble, 
Wins immortal peace. 


Evil meets, with eye-balls flashing, 
Slander’s venomed eye ; 

Good, with blazing coals of kindness, 
Blisters every lie. 


Evil, grasping guilty treasure, 
Shames a golden crown; 

Good, when Mammon triesits virtue, 
Burning, looks him down. 


Evil tearless looks at sorrow’s 
Winter-blasted spring ; 

Good, with robin songs of summer, 
Makes her valleys ring. 


Evil finds in reigning beauty 
No celestial grace ; 

Good, the peerless queen of splendor, 
Triumphs in her face. 


Evil’s youth is early crippled, 
And its death-knell rung ; 
Good is like its blooming sister, 

Truth, forever young. 


Evil, with the mask of greatness, 
Banters for a name ; 

Good, aslant its God-like action, 
Finds the shadow, fame. 


Evil when oppression thunders, 
Right or wrong, gives in; 

Good in step with heavenly music, 
Nothing fears but sin. 


Evil sees in vast creation 
No paternal sign ; 

Good, though earthquakes heave the moun- 
Sees the Hand divine. [tains, 


Evil turns its back on Mercy’s 
World-redeeming charms ; 

Good, for past offences sorrowing, 
Rushes to ber arms. 


Evil sees in death’s low valley, 
Deepening shadows dread ; 

Good espies the Heavenly morning 
Breaking overhead. 


Evil meets, beyond the valley, 
Shapes of darkness grim ; 

Good, with angel sisters soaring, 
Chants a parting hymn. 


Evil, frantic, upward gazing, 
Sees a Despot’s throne ; 
Good, exulting, sees the Father, 
Welcoming his own. 
[Independent. 


Criticism of Michelet- 





The World has the tollowing criticism on the 
two recent works of M. Michelet, L’ Amour 
(Love), and La Femme (Woman). It is one of 
the truest utterances we have met with in 
the daily press. If The World will continue to 
preach doctrines as good as those contained in 
this article we shall welcome it asa valuable 
advance in daily journalism. 

According to the distinction which Dr. Hick- 
ok recognizes between the fancy and the ima- 
gination, the former is a function of the sense 
and the latter an exercise of the understanding. 
The one places different phenomena side by 
side in a picture without any living or true 
unity, while the other penetrates and vitally 
connects all its representations with some in- 
ternal and ideal principle. The distinction is 
valid, and aids us in characterizing these books. 
They belong to the faney. They are simply 





sensuous. ‘I'hey lack every element of true 





spirituality. That imagination whose ready 
knowledge of the spring and center of life 
makes the real poet, and whose quick insight 
into the essence and the power of truth consti- 
tutes the genuine philosopher, is wholly want- 
ing in these books. They present us a series 
of pictures which, for the most part, are unreal 
without being ideal, and which represent, there- 
fore, neither that which is actually nor possibly 
true. When the author attempts to sketch, 
in the first of these volumes what love might 
be, and in the second, what woman ought to 
be, he both mistakes the essence of the one, 
and the end of the other. For love, in its 
true and lofty idea, is no such sentimental 
state busied with soft sayings and sickly lan 

guishings, such as he describes. But it is the 
life of the soul, having its birth and growth 
and satisfying sustenance not in passion, nor 
desire, nor sentimental reciprocity, but it is 
quickened and fed and perfected by something 
spiritual and ideal. Its deepest source and 
most permanent support are religion. Its ex- 
hibitions among men are just in proportion to 
the profoundness and the vigor with which the 
religious susceptibility has been stirred and ex- 
ercised. We do not mean that no one loves 
who is not religious, yet nothing is more evi- 
dent than that, if there were no religion in the 
world, while animal instinct and intercourse 
might remain, love would disappear. True 
love, even that of the sexes, in its ideal purity, 
as a subjective feeling, whose very nature it is to 
annihilate individual selfishness, has only been 
known among Christian nations. It is nowhere 
seen in ancient classic art. Wherever love is 
mentioned, e. g. in Grecian poetry, it appears 
only as the spring to some objective relation, 
or the impulse to sensual enjoyment. The 
difference between Christian and Pagan litera- 
ture is in no respect so prominent as in the 
fact, that the element of love is supreme in the 
one, while it is either wholly wanting or alto- 
gether subordinate in the other. So striking a 
truth as this, and one so evident, ought not to 
have escaped the observation of the author of 
this book ; but he nowhere alludes to it. 

In like manner, his work upon woman fails 
to touch the real center of the subject which 
he proposes to discuss. Woman, according to 
him, should be the wife and not the worker ; 
but the true principle which can elevate work 
into worship, and blend the highest instincts of 
the woman and the wife into one, he never 
mentions. ‘That religion which is the true 
fountain of love, is the only source of womanly 
purity and perfection. Woman isa slave and 
a wretch among every unchristian people. She 
is only elevated to anything like freedom and 
worth in Christian lands; and even in these, 
her elevation is even in exact proportion to the 
depth and strength with which Christian prin- 
ciple holds the public mind. The reason for 
this is just as clear as the fact. Woman will 
have liberty just in proportion as she enjoys 
love ; but love is only the outgrowth and in- 
separable accompaniment of Christian faith— 
as inseparable from it as the warmth from the 
light of the sunbeam. We know that there is 
much seeming Christian faith which is not real, 
but we know also that wherever it is genuine, 
it works by love among all the relations of the 
human race, to each other as well as to God. 
We know, moreover, that true love and liberty 
for woman, like many other blossoms and 
fruits of our modern civilization, are sought 
and enjoyed by some, who would, perhaps, root 
up the very tree which has borne them, but 
their true source and living support need not 
therefore be mistaken by adiscerning eye. To 
deny the Gospel, in order that we may affirm 
the solution of the problem respecting woman, 
is precisely the absurdity of putting out the 
sun in order that we may see. 

These books are therefore both false and 
foolish. ‘They are, moreover, as flippant as 
they are fallacious ; and while they abound in 
sentimentality of the most exaggerated French 
type, they lack every exhibition of genuine 
sentiment. We hope the accomplished trans- 
lator may yet see his worse than waste of time, 
in preparing such good translations of such 
bad books. 





Babylonian Discoveries. 

A great antiquarian discovery—perhaps even 
more important in its results to historical sci- 
ence than the interpretation of the Nineveh 
arrowhead writirg--is gradually being made 
known, and will soon be familiar, though it is 
of so late a date as to be unnoticed by the ac- 
complished editors of ‘‘ Rawlinson’s Herodo- 
tus.”” To M. Chevolson, a German savant 
established at St. Petersburgh, and known by 
a former work of great erudition and authority, 
on the Sabszean People and Religion, we owe 
this great unveiling of the ‘“ world’s gray fath- 
ers,” and their earliest records. In brief, 


after many years’ study among Arabic manu- 
scripts in the librarics of Europe, he has 















proved to the satisfaction of the greatest 
scholars of the present day—as Ewald, Renan, 
Meyers, Bunsen, &c.,—that in the early part 
of the tenth century, actual remains of early 
Babylonish literature existed among secluded 
tribes of Chaldeans, near the delta of the Ti- 
gris and Euphrates, thanks to the immobility 
of the Semitic languages, and the remote na- 
ture of the country ; that an Arab of Babylon- 
ish descent, known to us historically from 
authentic sources, devoted himself to the pres- 
ervation of this literature by translating it into 
Arabic, from patriotic motives, and that these 
translations still exist, and are, in the main, a 
faithful representation of Babylonian or (as 
as they are called in the books themselves) 
Nabatean originals, transmitted from a period 
of unknown antiquity, long previous to the 
era of Nebuchadnezzar, when Babylon was in 
its earliest glory, the chief city of the earth, 
and the resort of all the known nations of the 
world. The treatises exumed by M. Chevol- 
son are three—on Nabatzean Agriculture, writ- 
ten by Kuthami, a Chaldean residiag at Baby- 
lon, and (occupying about 1,000 pages of folio 
MS.) “ The Book of Poisons,’ by a physician 
named Jarluka; and fragments from a work 
entitled “‘ The Book of the Mysteries of the 
Sun and Moon,” a later compilation from 
Chaldean authorities. An entirely new fact in 
history is afforded by Kuthami, who writes 
while Babylon was in subjection to a Canaan- 
itish dynasty. This, M. Chevolson (who ac- 
cepts the ancient Biblical chronology ) supposes 
to have been established by the Hyksos or 
shepherd tribes, after their expulsion from 
Egypt. To non-Teutonic readers the accessi- 
ble. materials for investigating this remarkable 
discovery are given in the April number of 
“‘ The Christian Remembrancer,”’ of the deep- 
est interest, and apparently written by a person 
familiar with the Kast, and in a paper by the 
first Semitic scholar of the time, M. Renan, in 
the last number of the Revue Germanique. 
He says it is impossible to deny the existence 
of a Babylonish literature, and that the effect 
is ‘*as though another Nineveh had been dis- 
interred or Babylon itself had cast off the 
accumulated deposits of ages and risen from 
its ashes to claim its place in the history of the 
world.”’— Tyibune. 


An Arab Preacher. 

One morning, Nassr-Eddyn-Effendi ascend- 
ed into his pulpit, to preach, and addressing 
his hearers, said: 

‘** O: believers ! know ye what I am going to 
talk to you about ?” 

They replied that they did not. 

“* Well then,” rejoined he, ‘“‘since you do 
not know, do you suppose that I am going to 
tell you ?” 

Another morning he again appeared in the 
pulpit, and said: 

‘*O believers ! know ye not what I am going 
to tell you ?” 

They replied that they did. 

“Tf you know it, then,” said he, ‘I need 
not tell it to you ;” and he descended from the 
pulpit and went his way. 

His auditors, puzzled what to do, at length 
agreed that, if he again made his appearance, 
some of them would say that they knew, oth- 
ers that they did not. 

And again Nassr-Eddyn-Effendi mounted 
into the pulpit, and said : 

‘**O Mussulmans! know ye what I am going 
to say to you?” 

To which some replied, ‘‘ We know;”’ oth- 
ers, ‘‘ We know not.”’ 

“Good!” returned he; ‘let those who 
know tell those who do not.” — Life in the De- 
sert. 








The population of the world is now estimated 
at 1,279,000,000, viz.: Asia, 755,000,000 ; Europe, 
272.000,000; Africa, 200,000,000; America, 50,- 
000,000 ; Australia, 2,000 000. 

Dr. S. S. Blodgett, of Ogdensburgh, N. Y., 
writing to the Dental Cosmos, condemns the use 
of fine charcoal as atooth powder. He asserts 


that it isas sharp as diamond dust, and soon wears 
off the enamel. 


Cranberries may be profitably cultivated on 
swampy ground that would ctherwise be useless. 
Solon Robinson states that, at Cape Cod, where 
the cranberry culture is carried to ita fullest ex- 
tent, swampy lands, that were worthless a few 
years ago, have now “a saleable value of $800 
and $1,200 per acre.” 

Ten parts of tin, combined with one hundred of 
copper, form bronze, and is the usual composition 
for statues. Common bell-metal is composed of 
three parts of copper and one of tin. For very 
small bells, a small portion of zinc improves the 
tone. Speculum metal for telescopes is composed 
of equal parts of tin and copper. It is white, very 
hard and close in the grain, and receives an ex- 
quisite polish.—Scientific American. 
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